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LATE  CABLES 

Eirst  estimate  I9UO-U1  Argentine  rice  crop  ^,65^,000 
"bushels  compared  with  first  estimate  last  year  of  5,Ul3,OGQ  and  final 
estimate  of  ^,7^2,000  bushels. 


Unsold  exportaole  stocks  of  Argentine  wool  now  estimated  as 
low  as  88,18^,000  pounds  and  selection  of  many  wools  limited  and  poor. 
Less  American  interest  evidenced  in  past  week  attributed  locally  to 
uncertainty  and  controversy  as  to  freight  charges.    Wool  exports  week 
ended  Thursday,  April  3,  amounted  to  1^,000,000  pounds,  of  which 
lU, 000, 000  pounds  were  exported  to  the  United  States.    Local  prices 
unchanged  and  market  firm. 

******* 
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GRAINS 

Peruvian  mm?  CROP 

SUFFERS  DAi-AGF  .    .  . 

Following  a  long  drought  last  year,  unusually  heavy  rains  in 
February  and  March  did  considerable  damage  in  Peru,  and  prospects  for 
the  1941  wheat  crop  point  to  an  outturn  ?bout  eaual  to  that  of  1940, 
when  only  3.9  million  bushels  were  harvested,  according  to  the  American 
Embassy  at  Lima.     The  1940  acreage  was  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of 
the  previous  year,  321,000  acres  as  against  335,000,  and  average  yields 
appear  to  have  been  lower. 


The  1939  crop  of  4.1  million  bushels  was  the  largest  reported 
since  1930,  when  4.5  million  bushels  were  produced,   the  record  outturn 
since  1919.    After  a  marked  decline  during  1931-1934,  domestic  wheat 
production  again  expanded,  but  it  still  fills  less  than  half  the  coun- 
try's requirements.    A  project  designed  to  supply  a  lar^e  part  of  the 
deficit  through  the  cultivation  of  a  special  type  of  wheat  in  the  north- 
ern zone  is  reported  to  have  failed,  and  the  reduction  in  the  1940 
crop  was  attributed  largely  to  this  failure,  which  was  partially  offset, 
however,  by  larger  crops  in  other  producing  areas. 

PERU:     Wheat  production,-  trade,  and  apparent  domestic  utilization, 

1930-1940 


Year 


1930. . . 
1931. . . 
1932. . . 
1933.  .  . 
1934. . . 

Average 
1935. . . 
1936.  .  . 
1937. . . 
1938. . . 
1939. . . 


Average 
1940  , 


Pro- 
duction 


1,000 
bushels 


4,525 
3,485 
3,11? 
2,674 
1,759 


3,112 


2,134 
3,029 
3,316 
3,787 
4,106 


3,274 


3,858 


Imports  a/  

Tlour 


Wheat 


1,000 
bushels 
3,788 
3,044 
3,100 
4,659 
5  112 


5,941 


4,385 
4,476 
4,479 
4,443 
5,011 


4,559 


b/ 


1,000 
bushels 
361 
184 
50 
139 

 72_ 

"  161 


d/ 


70 
73 
97 

98 


84 


Exports  a/ 


'■/heat 


1,000 
bushels 

0 

S/ 

0 
0 


Flour 
b/ 


1,000 
bushels 
0 
11 
4 
2 
1 


d/ 


Apparent 
domestic 
utilization 


1,000 
bushels 
8,674 
6,702 
6,263 
7,470 
6,942 


210 


67589 
7,578 
7,892 
8,328 
9,117 


7,917 


American  Embassy,  Lima. 

a/  Calendar  years  following  harvest,  1931-1939. 

b/  Converted  to  grain  equivalent. 

c/  Less  than  500  bushels,     d/  Not  yet  available. 


e/  4- year  average. 
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The  apparent  domestic  utilization  of  wheat  in  Peru  is  about  7.5 
million  bushels.     Imports  of  wheat  during  1940  were  the  largest  since 
1935,  but  stocks  on  hand  December  31  were  estimated  at  about  1.2  million 
bushels,  most  of  which  were  held  by  the  large  Lima  and  Callao  flour 
mills.     Imports  of  flour  have  not  yet  been  reported.     In  earlier  years, 
small  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  were  exported,  but  such  exports  have 
not  been  reported  since  1936.    Argentina  is  the  principal  source  of  the 
wheat  imported  into  Peru,  and  most  of  the  flour  comes  from  the  United 
States. 

In  order  to  reduce  Peru's  dependence  upon  imported  wheat,  a 
decree  was  issued  last  July  requiring  the  admixture  to  all  imported 
wheat  for  bread  making  of  5  percent  quinua  and  15  percent  domestic  rye, 
Quinua,  a  grain  much  smaller  than  wheat,  is  said  to  have  been  grown  in 
the  Andean  highlands  since  remote  times.     It  thrives  in  high,   cold  alti- 
tudes in  soil  of  low  fertility,  has  considerable  nutritive  value,  and 
could  become  a  valuable  foodstuff,  it  is  reported,  if  produced  in  suffi- 
cient quantities.     The  domestic  crop  is  now  estimated  at  about  11,000 
short  tons. 


PALESTINE  ENCOURAGES  GEAIH  PRODUCTION  .  .  . 

In  order  to  make  the  country  less  dependent  upon  importation 
during  the  present  European  War,  the  Palestine  Government  has  given  con- 
siderable encouragement  to  the  production  of  grain,  particularly  wheat. 
Some  expansion  in  acreage  was  reported  in  1940,  and  a  further  increase 
of  20  to  25  percent  is  expected  this  year.    Weather  conditions  were  un- 
usually favorable  last  season,  and  record  crops  of  wheat  and  barley,  the 
principal  grain  crops,  were  harvested. 

PALESTINE:    Acreage  and  production  of  wheat  and  barley,  1934-1940 


Year 

11  liu  Ci«  u 

I  Acreage 

Production 

Acreage 

Production 

'     1,000  acres  ' 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  acres 

■    1.000  bushels 

1934   

477 

3,131 

497 

3,229 

1935   

:            556  : 

3,336 

650 

:  3,165 

1936   

;             573  ; 

2,795 

673 

:  2,534 

1937   

558 

4,681 

502 

;  3,463 

1938   

515  ; 

1.633 

477 

3T0S3 

Average 

536 

3.  215 

560 

3,091 

1939   

466 

3,270 

475  ; 

3,950 

1940   

575      '  : 

4,997  I 

475 

4,730 

International  Institute  of  Agriculture  and  American  Consulate, 
Jerusalem. 
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Palestine  is  largely  dependent  upon  imports  of  wheat  to  fill 
domestic  requirements.    Normally,  hard' wheat  is  the  principal  type  im- 
ported, since  this  is  most  prevalent  in  Syria  and  Trans-Jordan,  which 
supply  much  of  the  wheat  imported.    Canada  also  accounts  for  a  consid- 
erable share  of  the  hard  wheat  taken  "by  Palestine,  while  Australia  is 
the  main  source  for  soft  wheat.     In  1939  more  than  half  the  flour  im- 
ported, about  154,000  "barrels,  came  from  the  United  States.  Barley 
imports  amounted  to  only  896,000  bushels,  of  which  Syria  supplied 
345,000  and  Trans-Jordan  551,000  bushels. 

PALESTINE!     Imports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  by  country  of  origin, 


1939 


Country 

'•'heat 

Flour 

Total 

Bushe  1  s 

arrels 

Bushels 

United  States 

173,428 

153 , 53o 

864,336 

Canada  . . 

763,967 

9,954 

808,760 

Australia   

399  ,  510 

56 , 552 

653,094 

Argentina   

107,033 

107,033 

Bulgaria   

19,254 

1,114 

24,267 

Rumania  

106,592 

106,592 

Syria   

1,047,736 

47,973 

1,263,610 

Iraq  

172,840 

172,840 

Other  countries  .. 

 2U&6CL  

5,410 

2a,  205  ._ 

Total   

2,794,220 

274,338 

4,028,737 

American  Consulate  Jerusalem.  In  addition  to  the  figure  above,  1.3 
million  bushels  of  wheat  were  brought  in  from  Trans-Jordan. 


Official  trade  figures  for  Palestine  were  not  released  for  1940, 
but  it  is  reported  that  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  Syria  were 
small,  because  of  the  failure  to  negotiate  a  new  trade  agreement  after 
the  French  Armistice.    Some  effort  was  made  to  replace  such  imports  with 
wheat  from  Iraq,  but  this  was  handicapped  by  inadequate  transportation 
facilities. 

In  order  to  conserve  foreign  exchange ,  the  importation  of  grain 
and  flour  has  been  subject  to  license,  and  licenses  have  "been  issued, 
it  is  said,  in  favor  of  sterling  countries.     Other  emergency  war  mea- 
sures include  the  regulation  and  control  of  prices  and  supplies  of  such 
food  products  as  wheat,  wheat  flour,  "barley,  rye,  and  rye  flour.  A 
firm  in  L0ndon  is  reported  to  have  been  made  the  agent  of  the  Government 
and  to  have  purchased  large  quantities  of  soft  wheat  and  flour  from 
Australia. 
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CUBAN  FLOUR  IMPORTS  RELUOED  .  .  . 

Cuban  imports  of  wheat  flour  during  1940  fell  somewhat  short  of 
the  11-year  record  of  the  previous  year,  according  to  the  American  con- 
sulate general  at  Habana.    Unofficial  statistics  compiled  from  ships' 
manifests  indicated  a  total  of  1,048,000  barrels  as  against  1,063,000 
recorded  for  1939  and  1,056,000  barrels  in  1938.    The  value  of  total  im- 
ports in  1940  was  higher  than  in  1939  but  below  the  comparable  figure 
for  1938.    The  United  States  continued  to  be  practically  the  sole  source 
of  supply,  with  about  1  percent  only  coming  from  Canada.    Less  than  half 
the  flour  imported  from  the  United  States,  however,  was  made  wholly  from 
domestic  wheat.     Of  the  total,  about  695,000  barrels  were  shipped  from 
New  York,   299,000  from  the  Gulf  ports,  and  53,000  "barrels  from  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Imports  of  flour  into  Cuba  during  January  and  February  this  year, 
■were  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1940,  amounting  to 
36,000  and  171,000  barrels,  respectively,  as  against  93,000  and  97,000 
barrels.     The  marked  increase  in  February  was  attributed  not  to  changed 
market  conditions  but  to  the  desire  of  Cuban  importers  to  arrange  ship- 
ments in  advance  of  the  increase  in  ocean  freight  rates,  which  became 
effective  on  February  21,  1941. 


ARGENTINA.  REPORTS  ANOTHER 
LARGE  CORN  CROP   

The  first  official  estimate  of  the  1940-41  Argentine  corn  crop 
was  placed  at  417,299,000  bushels,  according  to  a  cable  from  the  American 
Embassy  at  Buenos  Aires.     This  compares  with  408,442,000  bushels  re- 
ported for  1939-40  and  310,686,000  bushels  averaged  during  1934-35  to 
1938-39.     The  area  planted  for  the  current  crop,   estimated  at  15,067,000 
acres,  was  15  percent  smaller  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  Growing 
conditions  were  unusually  favorable,  however,  with  ample  moisture  sup- 
plies, and  the  indicated  average  yield  per  planted  acre  is  27.7  bushels 
as  against  23,0  bushels  in  1939-40. 

In  contrast  to  last  year,  when  practically  no  old-crop  corn  was 
available  on  March  31,  the  close  of  the  corn-marketing  season,  it  is 
estimated  that  nearly  200  million  bushels  of  merchantable  corn  were  car- 
ried over  into  the  1940-41  season  from  the  1939-40  crop.  Estimating 
the  domestic  utilization  for  the  current  season  at  about  95  million 
bushels,  the  exportable  surplus  of  merchantable  old-  and  new-crop  corn 
for  1941-42  appears  to  be  well  over  500  million  bushels.     The  official 
estimate  of  the  1940-41  surplus  available  for  export  on  March  22,  was 
reported  at  252  million  bushels,  but  about  25  percent  of  this  grain  was 
thought  to  have  been  damaged  by  reason  of  poor  storage  facilities  (see 
Foreign,  Gropa  ©ncl  Markets,  March  24,  194l), 
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By  Government  decree  of  April  4,  the  Grain  Board  "as  authorized  to 
make  purchases  from  the  194C-41  corn  crop  at  the  same  basic  price  fixed 
for  1939-40  corn,  4.75  pesos  per  100  kilograms  (about  36  cents  per  bushel 
at  the  official  rate  of  exchange).     This  price  applies  to  export  quality, 
shelled  grain,  delivered  at  Buenos  Aires;  the  actual  return  to  the  farmer 
will  "be  less,  depending  upon  grade  and  distance  from  shipping  point. 
Purchases  vrere  restricted  this  season  to  ear  corn  stored  on  farms,  for 
which  the  Government  will  make  an  initial  payment  to  the  farmer  of  around 
80  percent  of  the  fixed  price.    Applied  to  the  basic  price  of  36  cents 
per  bushel,  such  an  advance  would  be  equivalent  to  about  29  cents  per 
bushel,  the  price  established  last  season  for  ear  corn.    Purchases  by  the 
Bo-ard  are  expected  to  involve  an  expenditure  of  noo  less  than  150  million 
pesos  (about  ^45,000,000). 

Exports  of  Argentine  corn  during  April-March  1940-41  fell  to  the 
lowest  level  reported  since  the    World  War.     On  the  basis  of  official 
monthly  returns  for  April-February  and  Broomhall's  weekly  shipments  dur- 
ing March,  only  about  60  million  bushels  left  the  country  as  compared 
with  133  million  in  1939-40.     Under  present  conditions,  with  most  European 
markets  closed  to  overseas  trade  and  the  United  Kingdom  cutting  down  on 
imported  feeds, . prospects  for  the  current  season  are  not  bright. 

ARGENTINA:    Acreage,  production,  and  exports  of  corn, 


1926 

-29  to  1940-41 

Crop 

Acreage 

Production 

Exports  a/ 

year  : 

Planted 

Harvested 

1.000  acres 

1,000  acres 

1.000  bushels 

1.000  bushels 

1928-29  

11,831 

9,026 

252,408 

209 , 532 

1929-30   ; 

13,955 

10,428 

280,617 

206,421 

1930-31   ' 

13,776 

11,577 

419,661 

387,759 

1931-32  

14,468 

9,518 

299,329 

250,712 

1932-33  

14,539 

9,373 

267,761 

209,378 

1933-34  

16,096 

10,161 

256,913 

209 , 541 

1934-35  

17,358 

14,091 

451,943 

311,882 

1935- 35  

18,854 

12,650 

395,694 

352,316 

1936-37  

15,051 

10,776 

340,147 

270,027 

1937-38  

14,989 

7,723 

174,163 

115,521 

1938-39  

I      '  13,095 

8,653 

191,485 

133,441 

1939-40  

;  17,791 

14,072 

408,442 

b/  60,000 

1940-41  

15,067 

417,299 

Compiled  from  official  statistics,  except  as  listed. 

a/  Year  following  the  harvest,  April-March,  1929-30  to  1940-41. 

b/  April-February  official;  Broomhall's  weekly  shipments  during  March. 

c/  Not  yet  available. 
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UNITED  STATES  FLOUR  SHIPMENTS 
TO  PUERTO  RICO  INCREASED  .   .  . 

Shipments  of  wheat  flour  into  Puerto  Rico  "by  the  United  States 
during  Jul "-June  1939-40  reached  a  15-year  high  point  of  479,000  barrels, 
according  to  official  customs  returns.     In  1928-29,  about  476,000  barrels 
were  taken  by  Puerto  Rico  and  in  1937-38,  slightly  more  than  458,000,  but 
in  1S38-39  the  total  was  only  353,000  barrels.     Since  the  average  price 
per  barrel  has  been  declining  in  recent  years,  the  total  value  of  last  sea- 
son's shipments  was  somewhat  less  than  $2,000,000,  nearly  $1,000,000  below 
the  value  of  shipments  in  1923-29,  but  considerably  above  the  total  for 
1938-39;     Practically  all  the  flour  shipped  into  Puerto  Rico  originates  in 
the  United  States,  and  most  of  it  is  made  wholly  of  domestic  wheat. 


UNITED  STATES:     Shipments  of  wheat  flour  into  Puerto  Rico, 

J  1925-26  to  1939-40 


July- June 

Shipments 

July- June 

Shipments 

July- June 

Shipments 

192-5-26  

1926-  27  

1927-  23  

1923-29  

1929-30  

1,000 
barrels 
393 
454 
378 

;  476 
423 

1930-  31  

1931-  32  

1,000 
barrels 

393 
385 

:     '  420 
404 
374 

1935-  36  

1936-  37  

1,000 
barrels 

383 
417 
458 
358 
479 

1933-  34  

1934-  35  

1938-  39  

1939-  40. . . . 

Compiled  from  official  statistics. 


BRITISH  I^ALAYa  STRESSES 
RICE  PRODUCTION  .   .  .1/ 

Since  British  Malaya  depends  upon  imports  for  approximately 
two-thirds  of  its  rice  requirements,  the  Government  during  recent  years 
has  been  much  concerned  about  increasing' production  within  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  according  to  a  report  received  from  Vice    Consul  H.  Gordon 
Minnigero.de  at  Singapore.     v.rith  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  the 
Government  further  increased  its  efforts  to  encourage  larger  rice  har- 
vests in  an  endeavor  to  make  the  country  self-sufficient. 

The  Drainage  and  Irrigation  Department  has  been  very  active  in 
bringing  more  land  into  rice  cultivation  and  increasing  crop  yields  by 
providing  permanent  irrigation  projects  to  replace  the  unsatisfactory 
dams  and  other  hand-made  devices  upon  which  the  farmers  previously  re- 
lied.    This  Department  now  maintains  95  irrigation  areas  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  the  Federated  Malay  States. 


1/  For  a  more  detailed  study  of  British  Malayan  agriculture,  see  Foreign 
Agriculture,  March  1941. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture,  working  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  Drainage  and  Irrigation  Department,  aims  to  increase  the  yield  per 
acre  "by  introducing  modern  and  scientific  methods.     One  of  the  means  by 
which  this  Department  is  endeavoring  to  increase  production  is  by  -propa- 
gating higher- yielding  varieties.     Four  large  rice  experiment  stations 
and  50  small  ones  are  distributed  throughout  the  rice-growing  districts. 
Experiments  are  also  being  conducted  on  how  to  reduce  loss  from  insects 
and  diseases. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  rice  area  and  higher  yields,  another 
problem  handicapping  native  farmers  has  been  the  lack  of  credit.  In 
recent  years  the  Cooperative  Departments  of  both  the  Straits  Settlements 
and  the  Federated  Malay  States  Governments  have  established  a  number  of 
credit  societies  for  the  -ouraose  of  assisting  rice  farmers,  and  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  these  organizations  are  reported  to  be  satisfactor.v. 

As  a  further  encouragement  to  rice  cultivation,  the  Provincial 
Government  of  Perak  has  guaranteed  a  price  of  about  90  cents  per  100 
pounds  of  rough  rice  delivered  at  the  mill  for  a  period  of  3  years.  This 
guaranty  is  expected  to  encourage  the  settling  of  new  areas  and  to  prove 
of  particular  value  to  farmers  in  newly  opened  fields,  as  yields  of  the 
first  few  years  are  likely  to  be  low  and  unprofitable  at  market  prices. 

BRITISH  ^ALAYA:     Rice  acreage  and  production, 
19  35-36  to  1939-40 


Season  ;  Acreage  j  Production 

:  1,000  acres  1.000  bushels 

1935-  35                           ;  725               i  28,357 

1936-  37                           ;  740               \  26,458 

1937-  30                           j  727  24,797 

1938-  39                           i  753               ■  28,300 

1939-  40    793  ■  a/  27,755  

American  Consulate,  Singapore,     a/  Preliminary. 

The  recent  trend  in  acreage  is  significant  and  indicates  results 
already  attained.     A  considerable  amount  of  land  still  exists  that  might 
be  brought  into  rice  cultivation,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  country  will 


be  able  to  attain  rice  self-sufficiency.     Rubber  and  tin  ar-^  the  main 
interests  in  Malaya,  and,  as  ■  long  as  these  two  industries  remain  so  much 
more  profitable  than  rice  farming,  it  is  not  expected  that  the  natives 
can  be  induced  to  greatly  expand  rice  cultivation. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  a  Controller  of  Food  was 
appointed  to  regulate  food  supplies  and  prices.     It  is  Known  that  reserve 
supplies  have  been  stored  and  that  the  Food  Controller  took  over  the  im- 
portation of  rice  on  January  1,  1941.     The  Government  fcrill  sell  its  rice 
to  wholesalers. 
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The  Malayan  Government  at  the  present  time  is  uncertain  as  to  how  much 
rice  can  be  imported  from  French  Indochina  and  Thailand  since  the  recent 
Japanese  moves  in  these  areas.    The  Malayan  Government  had  contracted  for  a 
substantial  quantity  of  rice  to  he  delivered  by  the  Thailand  Government  -  this 
year.    This  volume,  in  addition  to  purchases  made  in  Burma  and  the  Netherlands 
Indies,  was  expected  to  he  ample  for  1941. 


BRITISH  MALAYA:  Rice  imports  and  exports,  1937-1939. 
  and  January-October  1940  


Country 


1937 


1,000  pounds 


Imports  -  t 

British  India  .:  22,066 

Burma  :  617,323 

Prench  Indochina   i  69, %9 

Java  :  707 

Thailand  :  883,185 

Others   :  1,223 


Total   :      1,^93, "9^ 


310  tzm 


Exports 

get  imports   ;  1,283,559 


1938 


ly00Q  pounds 


27,95^ 
562J52 
US, 312 

123 

1,185,236 

.  332 


1,825,309 


1.371,762 


1939 


1,000  pounds 


29,606 
470,124 
93,3^2 

47 

1,252,639 

19*5. 
1,846,04? 


1,475,382 


January- 
Octoher  1940 


1,000  pounds 


American  consulate,  Singapore.      a/  Hot  available  hy  countries. 


a/ 
a/ 
a/ 
I 

*l  ■ 

I^og55 


261,905 

pg|  0U0. 


GRAIN  STATISTICS  .  .  . 


WHEAT,  INCLUDING  FLOUR:  Shipments  from  principal  exporting  countries, 
 as  given  by  current  trade  sources,  19^8-39  to  1940-4l 


Country 


North  America  a/ 

Argent ina  «  

Australia  

Soviet  Union   

Danube  &  Bulgaria  c/ 
British  India  a/  .... 


Total  above  .... 
Total  European  a/ 
Total  ex-European  a/ 


Total 

shipments 


1938-^9 


1,000 
bushels 
2^5,296 
114,272 
102,116 
39,824 
52,848 
a/lO,097 


gojp 


11+6,760 


193^40 


1,000 

bushels 


209,872 
173,776 
b/ 

39,6l6 


Shipments  1941 
week  ended 


Mar. 22  : Mar. 29 


1,000  :  1,000 
bushel's:  bushel  s 
"37296" 


^,988: 
1,653: 


1,620 


1,000 
bushels 
6,010 
2,264 


Shipments 
July  1-Apr.  5 

4C 


1939-40 


1,000 
bushels 


158,888 
128,260 


71 

287,148 


1940-41 


1,000 

bushels 


137,510 
69,821 


207,331 


Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources,    a/  Broomhall's  Corn  Trade  New s . 

b/  Not  available,    c/    Black  Sea  shipments  only;  no  figures  for  current  weeks. 

a/  Official,    e/  North  America  and  Argentina  only. 
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GRAINS:  Weekly  average  closing  price  per  "bushel,  future  delivery, 
 at  leading  markets,  1940-1941  


Week 
ended 


Wheat 


Chicago 


1940 


SEE 


_Winnipeg 


19~40  :  1941 


Buenos  Aires 


l940 


Corn 


Chicago        : Buenos  Aires 
"1940  :  1941  :  1940  :l$^;,a/ 


:Cent! 


Cents 


High  b/  :  105 

Low    b/   97 


92 
SO 


Cents  ; Cents 
SI  i  72 
77  :  70 


Cents  : Cent s 
c/~o3  :d/  5T 
c/  58  :d/  55 


Cents 


^9 
^6 


Cents  ; C^nts 
70  :e/  53' 
61  :e/  35 


Cents 


Mar,  8 

15 
22 

29 

Ajor.  5 


103 
102 
104 
105 
10  5 


83  : 
86  : 
88  : 
90  : 
_22_ 


May 

SI  : 

70 

:     62  : 

5r  : 

80  : 

72 

:     62  : 

55  s 

81  : 

71 

:     62  : 

55  s 

81  : 

70 

:     62  : 

81  : 

70 

:     67  : 

5^  : 

^7 

56 

r>6 

57 
_57 


1ET 

36 

36 

35 
35 


28 
26 

28 
28 
28 
28 
26 


Corn  prices  at  Buenos  Aires  compiled  from  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce;  all  other 
prices  from  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin.      a/  Official  price.    b/  January  4,1941, 
to  April  5,  1941,  and  corresponding  dates,  for  1940.    c/  March  and  May  futures, 
d/  April  and  May  futures,    e/  February  and  May  futures. 

PEED  GRAINS:    Movement  from  principal  exporting  countries, 


Commodity  ; 

and  J 
country  J 

 zZXLz^ — 1        r.  r 

Yearly  exports  .'Shipments  week  ended  a/. 

[Exports  so  far  reported 

'1938-39! 

'1939-40  ;Mar.  22  \ 

t  1 

'Mar.  29  ; 

'Apr.  5 

!  July  I  ' 
:  to 

,19^9-40" 
b/  1 

11940-41 
1  b/ 

:  1,000  ! 

BARLEY,EXP0RTS:c/  :bushels: 

!   1,000  ! 

;  "bushels: 

t  1,000  i 

-bushels; 

1,000  : 

bushels: 

1,000  : 

bushels, 

Feb.  28  : 
Dec.  31  ! 
,Ear.    1  : 
,Apr.    5  : 

!  1,000 

!  bushels, 

;  1,000 

! bushels 

United  States. . . . : 
Canada.  ! 

Danube  &  U.S.S.R. : 

Total  ! 

OATS,  EXPORTS:  c/  ! 
United  States, 

Canada  ! 

Argentina  

Danube  &  U.S.S.R.' 

11.215J 

16,537' 
9.3^6; 

.  26,00R! 

3.532! 
1^,338: 
18,628: 

^.297' 

0: 

0' 

0 

3,-08: 

12.078: 
,  10.TL7 
!  4,047 

464 
t  7>+6 
:  3,346 
!  1,000 

6^,113: 

39,795' 

:  29.7R0 

!  5,5^6 

^,106: 

:  13,738: 

!  19,379' 

30i 

1,429. 
:  24,330: 
.  27,624! 
!  2^0. 

:  138: 
0 

!  83J 
0, 

1  i 

1 

!  62* 

:  0 

[Feb.  28  1 
:Dec.  31  : 
:Apr.    5  : 
:Ar>r.  5 

i  930: 
:  10,842, 
!  2^,474 
70 

\  584 

!  8,366 

:  3,428 
!  0 

;  3S,2R3' 

53,633 

1  % 
• 

:  75,316 

'  12,378 

CORN.EXPORTS:  d/  ! 
United  States. . . . 

Argentina  

:  34,3o9« 
;  19,629" 
:  142, 869 

:  2S.991 

I  UIif284 
!  ^,304 
:  87,766 
!  15.^9 

:  0 
'  973' 
:  0 

0 

:  28 
0 

:0ct.l  to 
:Feb.  28 
!          0:Apr.  5 
!        275:Apr.  5 
6:Apr.  5 

:  2^,241 

!  2,580 
!  47,898 
»  9,837 

'  7,909 
{  0 

t  19,699 
:  0 

Total   

1222,8^8 

1152,853 

»    • 

1                        •  ' 

83,5^6:  27,608 

CORN,  IMPORTS: 

i  442 

!  1,110 

>  • 

»  • 
• 

: 

:        240:  844 

Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources, 
nearest  to  the  date  shown,    b/  Preliminary 
beginning  October  1. 


I  Yer.r  beginning  July  1.     d/  Year 


m   *   *   *   ¥   ■  <  * 
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VEGETABLE      OILS     AND  OILSEEDS 

INDIAN  SESAME-SEED  PRODUCTION 
FOR  1940  ABOVE  PREVIOUS  YEAR  .  .  . 

The  final  official  estimate  for  the  1940  Indian  sesame-seed  harvest 
was  450,000  short  tons  from  3,885,000  acres,   compared  with,  a  final  esti- 
mate at  this  time  last  year  of  442,000  tons  from  3,899,000  acres  for  the 
1939  crop,  as  reported  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
This  estimate  was  later  revised  to  465,000  tons  from  4,100,000  acres.  The 
present  estimate  will  "be  revised  also  when  complete  returns  are  in. 

While  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  area  harvested  in  1940, 
the  yield  was  slightly  larger,  and  the  condition  of  the  crop  was  reported 
to  he  fairly  good.     In.  the  United  Provinces,   the  principal  producing  center 
of  sesame,  rainfall  was  "below  normal.     Drought  and  strong  winds  caused  some 
damage,  and  the  crop  was  estimated  at  90  percent  of  normal. 

Exports  for  1940  are  not  available;  however,  it  is  assumed  that 
they  were  comparatively  small,  as  sesame— seed  shipments  during  1938  and 
1939  were  53  and  76  percent,  respectively,  "below  1937.     Exports  of 
sesame  oil  also  declined  during  the  2  years,  "but  domestic  consumption 
increased 


INDIA  INCLUDES  VEGETABLE  OILS 

IN  EXPANDED  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  .   .  . 

It  is  reported  that  a  number  of  research  projects  have  been 
recommended  by  the  Board  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  and  that 
the  Indian  Government  has  sanctioned  an  expenditure  of  over  200,000 
rupees  ($60,000)  for  this  purpose. 

Under  the  "Chemicals  from  Oils"  project,   the  first  committee  is 
one  to  investigate  the  industrial  uses  of  vegetable  oils.     Exports  of 
oilseeds  from  India  have  fallen  off,  due  to  lack  of  shipping  facilities 
and  the  loss  of  European  markets.     When  oilseeds  are  exported  they  come 
back  to  India  in  the  form  of  fuel  oil  and  certain  other  products.  The 
Board  felt  that  it  was  necessa  ry  in  the  interest  of  Indian  industry  to 
manufacture  these  products  from  oilseeds  in  India  instead  of  importing 
them.     Under  this  plan,  vegetable  oilseeds  will  be  cracked,  and  the 
products  used  for  fuel  and  the  preparation  of  synthetic  chemicals.  It 
is  also  proposed  to  make  pure  and  commercial  stearic  and  other  acids 
from  the  seeds.     The  Indian  Government  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
this  Committee  20,000  rupees  ($6,000)  to  carry  on  the  investigation. 
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BULGARIAN  RAPESEED  PRODUCTION 
CONTINUES  UPV/ARD  TREND  ... 

Rape seed  was  considered  a  minor  and  unstable  crop  in  Bulgaria 
until  a  .few.. years  ago.    Production  in  1937  amounted  to  'only  6  million 
pounds,  while  the  1940  estimate  was  placed  at- 60  million  pounds.  The 
European  war  has  stimulated  increased  acreage  of  oilseeds  in  most  of  the 
D&nubian  countries. 

In  former  years,  practically  all  rapeseed  produced  was  exported, 
but  with  the  development  of  the  local  oil-extracting  industry,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  output  has  been  qonsumed  %n  the  country.    Exports  dur- 
ing 1940  were  estimated  at  7  million  pounds,  principally  to  Italy  and 
the  Netherlands  by  way  of  Germany. 

The  1940  crop  was  declared  a  monopoly  of  the  Grain  Administration 
with  the  exclusive  right  to  purchase  from  producers  and  dispose  of  the 
seed  or  products  on.  the  local  markets.    An  ordinance  issued  by  the 
Minister  of  Commerce,  and  published  July  23,  1940,  required  that  all 
stocks  of  the  1940  crop  be  delivered  within  10  days  to  the  Grain  Admin- 
istration at  the  fixed  purchasing  price  of  2.59  cents  per  pound  free  on 
cars  at  loading  stations,  the  producers  having  the  right  to  retain  only 
the  necessary  quantities  for  seed,  approximately  650  short  tons.  The 
selling  price  for  local  consumption  was  fixed  at  2.70  cents  per  pound. 
Stocks  were  allotted  to  the  local  edible-oil-extracting  industry  by. 
special  permits  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce.    These  measures  were 
taken  as  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  edible  oil  in  Bulgaria  caused  by 
'heavy  exports  of  sunflower  seed  and  oil  early  in  1940.    No  exportable 
surplus  of  rapeseed  was  provided  from  the  1940  crop;  however,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  small  part  of  it  may  have  been  shipped  to  Italy  and  Germany. 


BULGARIA 


Area,  production,  and  yield  of  rapeseed, 
1931-1940 


< 

•  '  Year 

Area 

Production 

Yield  per  acre 

Acres 

1 ,000  pounds 

Pounds 

1931   

32,731 

27,648- 

845 

1932  

2,387 

;               1,682-  •  • 

•  705 

1933   

1,705 

j  1,978 

1,160 

1934   

38,550 

!  18,309 

475 

i9?5 ,  

a/ 

i  a/ 

.  .  a/ 

1936  

6,538 

:                   4,167.    :  •  . 

637 

1937.  ;  

■  8,577 

i              6,151-  . 

,•  717 

1938   

53,732 

45,468 

846 

1939  b/   

61,775 

:  49,604 

803 

.1940  b/   

74,100 

:  60,626 

818 

^  »■*  ™-  ViU      \J  X  JL  J.  \vJ.ai       OV  U-L  Q  • 

a/  Not  available,    b/  Unofficial  estimates. 
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COTTON    -    OTHER  FIBERS 

EGYPTIAN  COTTON  EXPORTS 
MOVING  SLOWLY  .'  .'  ..       ;  j 

Exports  of  cotton  from  Egypt  between  September  1,  1940,  and 
January  29,   1941,  amounted  to  only  295,000  bales  (of  478  pounds  net 
equivalent)  compared  with  873,000  bales  for  the  corresponding  period  in 
1939-40,  according  to  information  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations.     Purchases  by  the  British  Government's  Cotton 
Buying  Commission  (to  January  24,  1941)  amounted  to  1,091,000  bales  or 
57  percent  of  the  1940-41  crop  of  1,922,000  bales  (second  estimate). 
Purchases  are  continuing,  but  deliveries  at  ports  are  retarded  by  the 
slow  export  movement  and  the  unwillingness  of  officials  to  accumulate 
large  stocks  where  they  would  be  exposed  to  air  raids.     For  this  reason 
the  closing  date  for  acceptance  of  the  British  Government's  purchase 
offer  has  been  extended  from  April  30  to  June  30,  1941. 

Stocks  of  raw  cotton  in  Egypt  at  the  end  of  January  1941  were 
estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  1,952,000  bales  (of  478  pounds  net)  com- 
pared with  1,079,000  bales  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1940.  Carry- 
over at  the  end  of  August  1940  amounted  to  323,000  bales  against  209,000 
bales  at  the  same  date  in  1939.     Domestic  mill  consumption  during  this 
5-month  period  in  1940-41  amounted  to  53,000  bales,  or  slightly  less 
than  the  58,000  bales  consumed  in  1939-40.     Consumption  normally  ranges 
from  115,000  to  125,000  bales  (of  478  pounds)  annually. 


EGYPT s    Price  per  pound  offered  by  British  Cotton  Buying  Commission, 

January  31,  1941 


Variety 

:  Good 

Fully  good  fair 

Good  fair 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Malaki  

16.50 

14.16 

13.12 

Sakellaridis   ; 

15.83 

13.75 

12.71 

Karnak   

15.00 

13.33 

12.50 

Sakha  4   

15.00 

13.33 

12.50 

Maarad   

14.75 

13.50  ' 

12.66 

Giza  7  

13.33 

12.71 

11.87 

Bahtim  

13.33 

12.71 

11.87 

Ashmouni   . . . 

12.46 

11.87 

11.41 

Wafeer   

12. 33 

11.87 

11.41 

Zagora   

12.29 

11.87 

11.41 

American  consulate  general,  Alexandria* 


No  agreement  has  been  reached  concerning  British  aid  in  the 
disposal  of  the  1941-42  Egyptian  cotton  crop,  but  negotiations  were  re- 
ported on  February  12  to  be  still  in  progress,    Recent  proposals  for 
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revision  of  the  present  system  of  British  "buying  emphasize  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  British  spinners  to  direct  their  orders  through  local 
Egyptian  exporters  with  whom  they  have  had  long-standing  connections. 
In  this  way,   spinners  could  get  the  exact  types  or  varieties  needed,  and 
all  orders  would  be  registered  with  the  Commission.     It  was  also  sug- 
gested that  a  premium  be  offered  to  producers  for  delivery  in  the  later 
months  to  encourage  them  to  hold  their  cotton  and  avoid  the  congestion 
so  noticeable  at  Alexandria  during  the  current  season.    A  decree  issued 
on  February  22  prohibits  the  planting  of  cotton  during  the  1941-42 
season  on  land  now  sown  to  beans,   lentils,  helba,   flax,   or  barley.  An 
estimated  reduction  of  100,000  to  125,000  bales  from  the  1940-41  crop 
of  1,922,000  bales  may  be  effected  in  this  way. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IN  COTTON  ,   .  . 

During  the  current  season,  which  began  August  1,  1940,  shipments 
of  cotton  from  the  leading  exporting  countries  (except  British  India, 
for  which  official  figures  are  not  available)  totaled  1.9  million  bales 
as  compared  with  6,2  million  bales  the  preceding  season,  a  decline  of' 
70  percent.     The  United  States,   the  heaviest  loser  in  the  world  market, 
exported  only  38  percent  of  the  total  world  exports  compared  with  71 
percent  last  season.     Brazil  now  ranks  second  only  to  the  United  States 
(and  possibly  India)  as  an  exporter  and  may  be  considered  a  real  compet- 
itor in  the  world  market.    Exports  from  Brazil  during  the  period  under 
re-view  were  higher  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  any  previous 
year,     Egypt's  exports  of  319,000  bales,   the  lowest  for  more  than  two  de- 
cades, were  67  percent  below  last  season's  level  and  61  percent  lower  than 
the  average  for  the  10  years,   1923-24  to  1932-33.     The  Sudan,  on  the 
other  hand,  increased  exports  by  67  percent  over  last  season's  low  and 
was  the  only  major  exporting  country,  other  than  Brazil,  to  exceed  last 
year ' s  level. 

United  States 

From  August  to  January  1940-41,   the  United  States  exported  703,000 
bales  of  cotton,  compared  with  4,399,000  bales  the  preceding  season,  a 
decline  of  84  percent.    The  United  Kingdom,  though  still  leading  as  a 
purchaser  of  American  cotton,   took  only  about  one-fourth  the-  quantity 
purchased  last  season.    All  the  other  major  importing  countri es, '  except 
the  Soviet  Union,  purchased  less  cotton.     It  is  of  interest  to  note' that 
147,000  bales  of  American  cotton  went  to  the  Soviet  Union,     This  was  the 
heaviest  shipment  for  any  comparable  period  since  1926-27. 

Brazil 

During  the  first  6  months  of  the  season,  Brazil  exported  598,000 
bales  of  cotton,  an  increase  of  148,000  bales  over  last  season's 
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unusually  low  exports.     Heavy  shipments  to  Spain,  Sweden,  Japan,  China, 
and  Canada  more  than  offset  the  loss  of  former  European  markets.  Most 
of  the  21,000  hales  reported  as  exports  to  the  United  States  were  for 
transshipment  to  Canada. 

Peru 

Cotton  shipments  from  Peru  during  the  period  under  review  were 
43  percent  "below- last  season's  level*    Although  the  United  Kingdom  led 
as  a  market  for  Peruvian  cotton,  prior  to  the  current  season,  Japan  now 
is  in  first  place.     Of  the  total  120,000  hales  exported,  Japan  took 
68,000  hales  or  57  percent,     Increased  shipments  were  made  to  Chile, 
Colomhia,  and  other  minor  importing  countries. 


Argentina 

From  August  to  January  1940-41 >  Argentina  exported  22,000  hales  of 
cotton  compared  with  57,000  hales  the  preceding  season.     Although  ship- 
ments to  the  United  Kingdom  and  China  were  small  compared  with  a  year  ago, 
Spain's  purchases  for  later  delivery  were  more  than  three  times  those  of 
last  season. 


•Sudan 

The  Sudan  exported  107,000  hales  of  cotton  from  August  to  January 
1940-41  compared  with  64,000  hales  last  season,   an  increase  of  67  percent. 
Of  this  total,   95  percent  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  India, 
compared  with  77  percent  last  season. 

COTTON:     Summary  of  world  exports,  August-January,  average  1923-24 
to  1932-33,  and  seasons,  1937-38  to  1940-41 


.Aii^stj^Jjmua_ry_ 


Expor  ting 
countries 


Average 
1923-24 

to 
1932-33 


iiLuftntity 


1937-38 


:  1,000 
■  hales 

United  States   j  5,289 

British  India  j  1,066 

Egypt  .... 

Brazil  . .  . 

Peru  

Argentina 

Sudan  .... 

Total  7  countries   j'  7,418 

Total  excl.  British  India  6,352 


827 
66 
118 

40 
12 


1,000 
hales 
4,106 
564 
1,008 
.509 
189 
15 
117 


6,508 


1938-39; 


1,000 
hales 
2,  319 
1,044 
836 
590 
206 
69 
130 


5, 194 


5, 944  : 


4, 150 


1939-40! 


1,000 
hales 
4,399 
907 
980 
450 
212 
57 
64 


7,069 


6, 162 


1940-41 


1,  000 
hales 
703 
a/ 
319 
598 
120 
22 
107 


1,  869 


Compiled  from  official  sources.     a/  Data  not  availahle. 
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COTTON:  Exports  from  principal  exporting  countries,  August- January, 
 average  192^-24  to  1932-33,  and  seasons  1938-39  to  1940-41  a/ 


Destination 
of  exports 
from  principal 
exporting 
countries 


Augu  s  t - Janua ry 


Quantity 


Percentage  of  total 


Avcl d^C 

T  Q  O'X  OA 
X :?  oo— eft 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1 Q07  OA 

xy  cjO—  oft 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1940-41 

oo 

I/O 

iy oc-oo 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

i,  254 

216 

20 

0 

24 

9 

0/ 

U 

1,227 

300 

1,401 

349 

23 

13 

32 

50 

619 

315 

519 

0 

12 

14 

12 

0 

430 

184 

331 

0 

8 

8 

8 

:  0 

195 

2 

208 

0 

4 

b/ 

5 

0 

122 

66 

146 

0 

2 

3 

;  3 

0 

92 

49 

156 

0 

2 

2 

4 

0 

c/  67 

0 

0 

147 

1 

0 

:  0 

21 

41 

IOC 

xo  o 

A 
o 

i 

o 

A 

I 

26 

9 

27 

a/ 

b/ 

b/ 

1 

b/ 

12 

105 

:  5 

0 

b/ 

5 

:  b/ 

0 

38 

229 

154 

10 

1 

9 

3 

1 

4  1  P7 

1  R77 

M  A 

7ft 

OD 

"70 

f  o 

121 

136 

229 

88 

2 

6 

5 

12 

828 

549 

601 

41 

16 

24 

14 

6 

181 

40 

288 

13 

3 

2 

7 

2 

26 

2 

55 

1 

1 

V 

1 

.  V 

9 

55 

73 

46 

2 

X. 

7 

5,288 

2,319 

4,399 

703 

100 

100 

100 

100 

140 

132 

78 

— 

24 

29' 

13 

— 

139 

82 

197 

- 

24 

18 

33 

101 

58 

F  o 

— 

17 

13 

0 

77 

fto 

U 

1  o 
X<d 

xx 

U 

36 

35 

81 

6 

8 

14 

34 

17 

0 

6 

4  • 

0 

20 

:  27 

0 

3  ■ 

6 

0 

16 

:  18 

0 

3 

4 

0 

13 

;  1 

j  0 

2 

b/ 

0 

U  8 

:  23 

:  5 

1 

5 

1 

:  o 

:  2 

21 

0 

1 

4 

:  o 

:  2 

65 

0 

b/ 

11 

0 

:  l 

111 

o  - 

b/ 

18 

:  3 

:  l 

26 

1 

b/  ' 

4 

:  7 

;  3 

14 

1 

1 

2 

e/66 

590 

450 

598 

100  , 

100 

ioo  ; 

100 

Exports  from  the 
Uni ted  States  to 

Germany*   

United  Kingdom. 

France  

Italy  

Spain  

Belgium  

Netherlands .... 

Soviet  Union.  .  . 

Sweden  

Portugal  

Poland  &  Danzig 

Other  Europe. . . 

Total  Europe. 

Canada  

Japan  

China  

British  India. . 
Other  countries 

Total  

Brazil 
United  Kingdom. 

Japan  

Germany  

France  

China  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Belgium- Luxemburg 

Poland  

Portugal  

United  States. . 

Spain  

Canada  

Sweden  

Other  countries 


Total, 


"Includes  shipments  through  the  free  port  of  Bremen,-  much  of  which  is  afterward 
shipped  to  other  countries. 
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COTTON:    Exports  from  principal  exporting  countries,  August- January 
average  1923-24  to  1932-33,  and  seasons  1938-39  to  1940-41  a/-  Cont'd 


Destination 
of  exports 
from  principal 
exporting 
countries 


verage 
1923-24 

to 
'1932-33 


Exports  from 
Peru  to 

United  Kingdom 

Germany  . . . 

Netherlands 

Belgium  . . . 

Japan  

France  .  

Chi le   

Italy   

Denmark  . . . 

British  India 

China  

Sweden   

Colombia  . . . 

United  State 

Other  countries 

Total   

Argentina 
United  Kingdom 
Germany 
Spain  . . 
Belgium 
France  . 
Italy  .. 
China  . . 
Other  countries 

Total   

Sudan 

United  Kingdom 

British  India 

I taly  ....... 

France   

Japan   

Switzerland  . 

Poland  ....  .;. 

United  States 

Germany   

.:  Netherlands  . 

Other  countries 
Total  


Augu  s  t- J  anuary 


Quantity 


1938-39  0.939-40 


1,000 
hales 


,]  .118 


k/  19 

5?/  6 

m 
i 

£l  zl 


*L 


4 
3 
3 
2 


II 

a/ 
1/ 

&ll 

El 
SJ 

eI 
i 


12 


1,000 
hales 


118 
47 
13 
8 
6 
5 

3 
2 
1 

*J 

0 
0 
3 


206 


2 

50 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Ml 

17 


81 
28 
5 
4 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


■1940-41 


1,000 
hales 


130 


131 
7 
17 

8 
21 
7 

5 
6 

X 

1 

1 
2 
0 
3 
2 


212 


16 
15 
5 
1 

0 
8 
4 
8 


57 


16 
33 
4 
5 

§J 
4 

<*/ 
1 

0 

0 

1 


Average 
1923-24 
to 
932-33 


Percent  Percent 


0 
0 
0 

68 
0 
7 
0 
0 

.  1 
4 

a/. 

6 
4 
7 


120 


1 

0 
18 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 


22 


64 
38 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

d 

0 
0 
5 


64 


107 


Pgffrfi^t-Fgft  nf  total 


•1938-39 


100 


49 
15 
10 
9 
9 
6 


100 


94 


1/ 


100 


57 
23 
6 
4 
3 
3 
2 
1 

H 
i/; 

0 
0 

1 


100 


2 
73 
0 
0 
0 
0 

25 


100 


63 
22 
4 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 

i/ 
1 


100 


939-40  1940-41 


Percent 


62 
3 
8 
4 

10 
3 
2 
3 

i 

i 

o 

2 
1 


100 


27 
26 
9 
2 
0 
14 


14 


100 


25 
52 
7 
8 

i/" 
6 

jb/ 
1 

'  0 
0 
1 


100 


Compiled  from  off 
United  States  and 
cj  Excludes  A  si  at 
fj  6  year  average 


icial  sources,    gj  Bales  of  478  pounds  net,   except  for  the 
Peru,  which  are  500  pounds  gross,     h/  Less  than  0.5  percent, 
ic.     d/  Less  than  500  hales,     e/  Not  available  by  countries. 
1924-1929.    gj  If  any,  included  in  "Other  countries". 
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RAW- COT TON  SUPPLY  IE  SPAIE 
SLIGHTLY  IMPROVED  .   .  . 

Arrivals  of  about  35,000  bales  of  raw  cotton  in  Spain  during 
January  and  February  enabled  Spanish  mills  to  begin  operating  3  days 
per  week  in  February  instead  of  2  days  as  previously  reported.  These 
shipments  included  about  80,000  bales  of  Brazilian  and  5,000  bales  of 
Egyptian  cotton.     Approximately  17,000  bales  of  Brazilian  and  12,000 
bales  cf  Egyptian  were  still  in  ports  at  the  end  of  February,  awaiting 
shipment  to  Spain. 

A  contract  for  the  purchase  by  Spain  of  120,000  bales  of  Argentine 
cotton  was  signed  by  Spanish  and  Argentine  Government  representatives 
on  February  22,  194-1,  and  shipments  were  expected  to  begin  in  April. 
Credit  terms  had  previously  been  arranged  for  the  entire  amount.  Unof- 
ficial sources  report  that  negotiations  were  recently  opened  for  an 
additional  £00,000  bales  of  Brazilian  cotton. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  announced  on  March  8  that  it  will  pay 
a  bounty  of  0.5  peseta  per  kilogram  (2.0?  cents  per  pound)  on  all  cotton 
grown  on  any  land  not  now  in  cultivation,  whether  fallow  or  virgin  land. 
It  was  stipulated,  however,  that  the  yield  must  exceed  40  percent  of  the 
1935-1940  average  in  Spain.     A  decree  issued  on  November  5,  1940,  re- 
quires that  10  percent  of  all  land  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
must  be  planted  to  that  crop  in  1941  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
March  17,  1941). 


F IBER-FLAX  CULT  I  VAT  1 0iT 
BEGUN  IE  PERU  .  .  . 

Experimental  planting  of  flax  in  Peru  proved  so  successful  in 
1937  and  1938  that  efforts  are  now  being  made  for  a  greatly  increased 
acreage  in  1941,  according  to  information  received  in  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    .The  crop  planted  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber of  1939  and  harvested  between  February  and  August  1240  produced  165 
short  tons,  about  half  of  which  were  of  good-grade  fiber.     The  1940-41 
crop  is  expected  to  reach  about  500  tons  and  considerable  quantities 
of  seed  are  being  purchased  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  for  a  much 
larger  acreage  to  be  planted  late  in  1941. 

Planters  are  very  optimistic  concerning  this  new  industry,  because 
of  highly  successful  experiments  and  the  fact  that  European  producers  are 
eliminated  from  overseas  markets  for  the  time  being.     A  processing  plant 
was  erected  in  Peru  in  1939, 
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TOBACCO 

BULGARIAN  TOBACCO  PP.0  SUCTION 
INCREASED;     PPICZS  REGULATED  .    .  . 

Latest  estimates  place  the  Bulgarian  tobacco  crop  for  1940  at 
approximately  110..?  million  pounds,  and  the  harvested  area  at  130,261 
acres,  according  to  information  available  in  the  Office  of  Ecreign 
Agricultural  Relations.     This  is  one  of  the  largest  crops  on  record, 
and  compares  v/ith  approximately  89  million  pounds  produced  in  1939  from 
105,697  acres.     Reports  from  trade  sources  apparently  would  increase 
the  estimates  for  "both  years. 

To'Dacco  is  the  most  valuable  industrial  crop  of  Bulgaria,  exports 
of  leaf  being  valued  at  from  40  to  50  percent  of  the  country1 s  total 
export  trade.     The  leaf  export  trade  in  1940  amounted  to  approximately 
77.2  million  pounds  valued  at  2,900  million  leva  ($35,000,000).  Approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  was  exported  in  1939,  "but  the  export  value  was 
greater,   due  partly  to  higher  prices  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  exports  were  in  the  form  of  cigarettes,  none  of  which  were  exported 
in  1939.     Germany,  normally  the  most  important  buyer,  purchased  44  mil- 
lion pounds  of  the  1940  exports;   the  remainder  was  distributed  mainly 
among  other  European  countries. 

In  December  1940  an  agreement  was  concluded  with  the  German 
purchasing  combine  for  the  purchase  of  about  99  million  pounds  of  leaf 
tobacco  valued  at  over  3  billion  leva  ($36,000,000).     This  purchase  was 
mainly  from  the  1940  crop,  but  included  all  available  stocks  from  the 

1939  and  1938  crops.     It  is  now  believed  in  some  quarters  that  the  German 
buyers  will  not  be  able  to  absorb  so  great  a  quantity.     Apparently  they 
will  take  all  they  can,  however,   since  the  terms  are  favorable  and  they 
now  have  a  large  part  of  Sarope  in  which  to  distribute  it.     Added  to  this 
fact,  their  usual  supplies  from  Greece  and  Turkey  ->re  at  present  very 

1  im  i  t  e  d. 

Payment  for  the  Bulgarian  tobacco  is  to  be  made  in  German 
manufactured  goods  at  advanced  prices.     According  to  recent  information, 
the  agreement  provides  to  Bulgarian  growers,  prices  about  10  percent 
higher  than  those  formerly  paid  by  Germany,  and  5  percent  higher  than 
those  paid  by  other  countries.     In  addition,  a  premium  of  5  leva  per 
kilogram  (2.7  cents  per  pound)   is  offered  to  growers  for  experts  of  leaf 
tobacco  to  Germany.     It  is  reported  that  funds  for  this  premium  will  be 
obtained  from  an  equalization  of  prices  of  other  export  and  import  commod- 
ities between  Germany  and  Bulgaria.     The  reason  assigned  for  this  premium 
is  said  to  be  the  fact  that,  among  other  agricultural  commodities,  the 
price  of  leaf  tobacco  is  the  only  one  that  has  lagged  behind  the  rising 
trend,  and  growers  have  objected  to  the  situation.     That  portion  of  the 

1940  crop  included  in  this  deal  is  to  be  bought  through  local  merchants 
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"by  means  of  advances  from  the  German  combine.     It  is  estimated  that  quotas 
have  already  been  distributed  to  some  SO  firms.     'The  market  was  scheduled 
to  open  on  March  31,  1941. 

By  virtue  of  a  Bulgarian  law  to  insure  the  supply  of  commodities, 
a  regulation  was  issued  in  April  1941  establishing  a  price  control  on  leaf 
tobacco  bought  from  the  1940  crop.     This  authority  is  vested  in  the 
Agricultural  and  Cooperative  Bank  of  Bulgaria,  and  applies  to  purchases 
for  the  account  of  Germany  or  any  other  country.     The  regulations  provide 
that  a  list  of  merchants  and  agents  acting  for  Germany  shall  be  presented 
to  the  Bank  together  with  their  general  purchasing  plan.    Moreover,  s  list 
of  districts  according  to  types  of  tobacco  produced  will  be  published  by 
the  Bank  with  a.  minimum  annual  price  fixed  for  each  district.     All  mer- 
chants and.  agents  having  obtained,  tobacco  for  a  price  lower  than  the  aver- 
age fixed  price  shall  remit  the  difference  to  the  Bank  for  the  account  of 
the  producers,  independently  of  the  penalties  provided,  by  law. 


FJ1GAEIA: 

Area  and  production  of 

le 

af  tobacco, 

1929 

-1940 

Year  of 

Area 

Year  of 

J     Area  • 

harvest 

Pro duct i or 

harvest 

Production 

1,000 

1,000 

Acres 

pounds 

:     Acres  ! 

pounds 

1929   

93,519 

1935   

84,864  • 

62,058 

1930   

79,213 

59,394 

1936   

.   :   106,285  ; 

93,097 

1931  

35,603 

59,384 

1937  .... 

.-  •     96,043  ; 

77 , 995 

1932   

50,127 

38,256 

193&   

.   '   •  95,664  '• 

57,033 

1933   

■67,233 

53,915 

1939   

.   ■   105,597  : 

89,072 

1934   

55,271 

45,684 

1940   

•   130,261  ! 

110,230 

Annua ire  St a 

t  i 

stique  du 

Hoyaume  do  Bulgarie,  a 

nd 

report s  of  th 

e  Bulge  ri an 

Foreign  Trade  Administration. 


GR3ECE  REGULATES  T OS AC  CO  ABBA 
AS  I  "ARKET  EECLIITES  

A  law  to  regulate  the  1941  tobacco  area,  in  Greece  was  brought 
before  the  Ministerial  Council  for  approval  early  in  the  year,  according 
to  information  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  delations, 
ifothing  official  is  known  of  the  text,  but  according  to  the  Union  of 
Offices  for  the  Protection  of  Greek  Tobacco,  the  area  to  be  planted  has 
been  fixed  at  173,277  acres,  or  the  same  as  that  of  last  year.     It  is  re- 
ported, however,  that  a  flexible  provision  has  been  inserted  into  the  new 
measure  whereby  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture,  Finance,  and  National 
Economy  may  jointly  adjust  the  tobacco  area  according  tc  the  condition  of 
the  market.     This  arrangement  will  give  the  authorities  the  power  to  meet 
unexpected  situations  promptly. 
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The  crop  of  1940  has  been  estimated  at  approximately  108  million 
pounds  of  ""Unmanipula.ted  leaf  as  compared  with,  125  million  pounds  pro- 
duced in  1939.     Owing  to  the  war,  however,   it  has  not  "been  possible  to 
transport  much  cf  the  crop  from  distant  farms  to  manipulation  centers; 
consequently  a  higher  proportion  than  usual  will  "be  unsuitable  for  mar- 
keting.    Thus  the  marketable  amount  of  the  1940  crop  will  not  be  known 
until  April,  when  manipulation  is  finished  and  declarations  of  the  growers 
ha.ve  been  filed  with  the  internal  revenue  authorities. 

Even  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  Gre^k  tobacco  market 
was  extremely  inactive.     Germany  as  a  prospective  market  seemed  definitely 
out,  as  German  firms  for  lack  of  credit  in  the  Greco-German  clearing  ac- 
count had  not  been  able  to  withdraw  all  tobacco  bought  from  the  1939  crop. 
Nothing  definite  was  known  locally  about  the  British  buying  plans  for  the 
1940  crop,  but  there  was  no  indication  that  increased  purchases  were  in 
prospect.     A  well-informed  British  source  is  of  the  opinion  that  buying 
will  be  carried  out  about  the  same  as  last  year,  when  approximately  6.5 
million  pounds  were  bought  for  £500,000  ($2,017,500).     .American  buyers, 
who  normally  complete  60  percent  of  their  purchases  during  the  first  2 
months  of  the  year,  had  not  entered  the  market  by  the  middle  of  February. 

Total  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  from  Greece  during  1940  amounted  to 
approximately  97.6  million  pounds,   or  10.6  percent  more  than  the  1939 
exports.     This  increa.se  in  trade  is  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  ex- 
ports of  the  1939  crop  to  Germany  (usually  made  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  calendar  year)  were  delayed  until  the  spring  of  1940.     Exports  to  the 
United  States  during  1940,  amounting  to  approximately  20  million  pounds, 
were  somewhat  larger  than  the  previous  year. 

GREECE:     Exports  of  leaf  tobacco,  by  principal  countries, 

1939  and  1940 


Country  cf 
destination 

j  1939 

1940 

;  Founds 

Pounds 

50,719,028 

United  States   

19,210,884 

20,271,297 

United  Kingdom   

S  454,148 

4,221,809 

Italy  

:  1,884,933 

3,220,921 

1,829,818 

:  .2,877,003 

941,364 

Other  countries   

16,170,741 

;  16,380,173 

Total   

1  88,212,560 

i  97,564,414 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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DANISH  TOBACCO  INDUSTRY 

SUFFERS  FROM  WAR  CONDITIONS  .  .  . 

As  in  many  other  European  countries,  the  Danish  tobacco  industry 
in  1940  was  seriously  affected  by  the  war  Situation,  according  to  in- 
formation available  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
Imports  of  tobacco  -  both  leaf  and  manufactured  products  -  showed  a  sharp 
decline  as  a  result  of  the  blockade  after  German  occupation  in  April. 
Imports  of  leaf  tobacco,  which  during  January-November  1939  amounted  to 
22.3  million  pounds,  dropped  to  5.?  million  pounds  in  1940.     Declines  were 
equally  drastic,  in  the  imports  of  tobaoco  products. 

The  output  of  practically  all  kinds  of  domestic  tobacco  products 
also  declined  during  the  first  9  months  of  the  year  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1939.     The  output  of  cigars  dropped  by  about  15 
percent,  cigarillos  by  about  20  percent,  cigarettes  by  8  percent,  and 
chewing  tobacco  by  9  percent.     Snail  increases  were  reported  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pipe  tobacco  and  snuff.     Despite  these  declines,  however,  it 
is  indicated  by  partial  returns  that  the  revenue  from  tobacco  excise 
taxes  will  be  increased  for  1940  as  a  result  of  higher  rates  of  taxation. 


NET7  ZEALAND  REPORTS 
LARGER  1941  TOBACCO  CROP 

A  recent  forecast  states  that  the  1941  New  Zealand  tobacco  crop 
will  be  of  record  size  and  good  quality,  according  to  a  report  from  the 
American  consulate  at  Wellington.     In  keeping  with  an  expansion  .program 
of  the  New  Zealand  Government,  production  of  3  million  pounds  is  antici- 
pated,  as  compared  with  2.5  million  harvested  in  1940,  and  an  average 
crop  of  1.4  million  pounds  during  the  period  1935-1939.     (See  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets,  January  13,  1940.) 

Import  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Government  have  reduced  the 
imports  of  tobacco  products  to  a  very  small  quantity,   in  which  American 
participation  is  negligible.     The  imports  of  cigarettes  amounted  to  less 
than  123  million  pieces  in  1940,  a  decline  of  7n  percent  as  .compared  with 
the  year  before;  and  imports  of  smoking  tobacco  totaled -only  .10 ,.300  pounds, 
or  a  decline  of  84  percent.     As  in  former  years,  the  United  States  had 
only  a  minor  share  in  this  trade.     On  the  other  hand,   imports  of  leaf 
tobacco  from  the  United  States  were  the  highest  on  record  in  1940,  total- 
ing 5.9  million  pounds  as  against  5.4  million  pounds  -in  1939.  Total 
imports  of  leaf  amounted  to  6.2  million  pounds  compared  with  5.5  million 
pounds  in  the  preceding  calendar  year. 


******  * 
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VEGETAE13S,    AND  HUTS 

CANADA  ALTERS  DUTY-FREE  PERIOD 

ON  UNITED  STATES  ORANGE  IMPORTS  .   .  . 

The  Canadian  Government  has  announced  that,  effective  April  1, 
duty-free  imports  of  American  oranges  T7i.ll  "be  permitted  in  the  period 
January-July,  instead  of  the  period  December-April  as  previously  pro- 
vided in  the  Trade  Agreement  signed  on  November  17,  1938,  according  to 
information  received  "by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
American  oranges  will  be  dutiable  at  35  cents  per  cubic  foot  in  the 
August -Dec ember  period  instead  of  the  May-November  period,  as  previously 
has  been  the  case.    Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  Canadian 
Government  reserved  the  right  to  alter  the  time  periods  if  it  desired. 
Canada  is  the  most  important  export  market  for  American  oranges,  taking 
90  percent  of  total  exports  in  the  1939-40  season.     Similarly,  the 
United  States  supplies  practically  the  entire  Canadian  import  of  oranges. 


UNITED  STATES:     Exports  of  oranges  to  Canada,  by  months, 
November  -October,  1935-37  to  1940-41 


Month  : 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

November   

169 

127 

239 

238 

201 

December   

247 

253 

367 

467 

680 

J  anuary   

239 

347 

393 

263 

303 

February   

187 

246 

314 

305 

331 

March   

233 

318 

417 

331 

April   

284 

504 

501  . 

500 

Total  winter  season 

1,359 

1,805 

2,231 

2,104 

May   

142 

196 

134 

143 

J  une   

305 

313 

312 

266 

July   

82 

255 

226 

51 

August   

130 

227 

238 

416 

September   

124 

1  184 

176 

194 

October   

62 

209 

177 

200 

Total  summer  season 

845 

1,384 

1,263 

1,270 

Total  12  months  . . . 

2,204 

3,189 

3,494 

3,374 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
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JAPANESE  MANDARIN  CROP 
REDUCED  IN  1940-41  .   .  . 


The  1940-41  crop  of  mandarins  in  Japan  has  been  unofficially 
estimated  at  around  9,500,000  boxes  or  about  two— thirds  of  the  record 
crop  in  the  previous  year,  according  to  information  received  by  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.     Considerable  uncertainty 
still  exists  as  to  the  actual  quantitative  estimate  of  the  crop,  for 
Government  sources  place  production  as  slightly  heavier,  while  certain 
trade  sources  calculate  production  as  somewhat  less  than  the  prelimin- 
ary estimate.     Usually  between  70  and  80  percent  of  the  Japanese  orange 
and  mandarin  production  consists  of  mandarins.     The  decline  is  attribu- 
ted partially  to  the  scarcity  of  rainfall  last  summer  and  to  the  shortage 
of  fertilizer. 


JAPAN:    Production  of  mandarins  and  number  of  tree?, 
1925-26  to  1940-41 


Year 


1925-  26  .. 

1926-  27 

1927-  28 

1928-  29  .. 

1929-  30  .. 
Average 

1930-  31  .. 

1931-  32  .. 

1932-  33  .. 

1933-  34  .. 

1934-  35  .. 
Average 

1935-  36  .. 

1936-  37  .. 

1937-  38  .. 

1938-  39  .. 

1939-  40  aj 
Average 

1940-  41  b/ 


Production 


1,000 


ooxes 


8,  622 
6,838 
8,530 
8,098 
7,079 


7,833 


9,  906 
10,049 

9,485 
10,744 

8,430 

9,723 


13,918 
8,945 
13,820 
11,012 
14, 594 


12,456 


9,486 


Trees 


Thousands 

19,795 
20,545 
19,903 
20,307 
,  20.988. 


_20,j308_ 


21,647 
21,576 
22, 245 
22,816 

^839. 


22.425 


25, 156 
26,083 
26,547 
26,955 
_2JL_50_6_ 


Compiled  from  official  and  consular  sources, 
a/  Preliminary.    ,b/  Estimate. 


Poxes  of  70  pounds. 


Approximately  75  percent  of  the  mandarin  crop  is  consumed  locally 
in  normal  years.     The  marketing  season  usually  runs  from  December  to 
April,  with  particularly  brisk  trade  in  the  New  Year  season.     Owing  to 
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the  scarcity  of  cakes  and  confectioneries,  trade  reports  indicate  that 
demand  has  been  unusually  heavy  this  year,  and  retail  purchases  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  very  heavy  despite  the  prevailing  high  prices.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  about  78  percent  of  the  1940-41  crop  was  consumed 
domestically,  with  about  8  percent  used  for  canning  and  bottling.  The 
reduction  in  the  volume  of  canning  and  bottling  is  primarily  the  result 
of  the  short  crop,  although  the  diminished  supply  of  tinplate  available 
has  been  responsible  for  a  drastic  cut  in  the  canning  of  oranges.  Domes- 
tic consumption  includes  sales  of  fresh  fruit  within  Japan  nroper  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  Empire.    Canned  and  bottled  fruit  are  largely  exported 
or  consumed  by  the  military  forces,  and  the  output  of  these  products  is 
expected  to  increase  to  supply  demands  made  by  the  armed  forces. 


JAPaF;     Estimated  utiliz^tior  of  the  mandarin  crop, 
1939-40  and  1940-41 


Utilization 

1939-40 

1940-41 

Domestic  consumption  

Used  for  canning  and  bottling. . 
Exports   

1,000  boxes 

11,347 
1,535 
1,71? 

1,000  boxes 

7,319 
709 
1,458 

14,594 

9,486 

American  Embassy,  Tokyo. 


The  situation  regarding  exports  during  the  1940-41  season  has  been 
reported  as  serious.    Estimated  exports  have  been  placed  about  15  percent 
below  shipments  during  the  previous  year.    Of  special  importance,  however, 
has  been  the  sharp  decline  in  shipments  of  fresh  mandarins  to  foreign- 
currency  countries.    Exports  to  these  countries,  chiefly  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  have  amounted  to  only  about  25  percent  of  the  1939  volume.  On 
December  2,  Canada  prohibited  the  importation  of  mandarins  along  with 
other  import  restrictions  introduced  under  the  '.'Jar  Exchange  Conservation 
.act  of  1940. 

Similarly,  the  trade  in  canned  and  bottled  mandarins  has  been 
reduced.    Eor  the  first  9  months  of  1940,  exports  d-eclined  by  36  percent 
in  volume  and  21  percent  in  value.    This  decline  is-  due  largely,  to  reduced 
exports  to  European  markets,  especially  to  restrictions  on  canned-citrus 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  which  before  the  war  was  Japan's  leading 
European  customer  for  these  products.     Shipments  to  yen-bloc  countries, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  believecj  to  have  increased. 

Prospects  for  the  mandarin  export  trade  are  now  expected  to  be 
unfavorable,  according  to  trade  opinion,    Resumption  of  exports  to  Canada 
and  to  Europe  is  not  expected  to  occur  until  the  war  ends,  while  exports 
to  the  United  States  are  expected  to  show  further  declines. 
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JAP-aN:     Exports  of  mandarins  by  principal  countries, 

1925-1939 


Country  ;        1935    :       1926     :      1937    J     1938    :  1939 


:  1,000  ■  1,000  ;  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000 

'  boxes  j  boxes  '•  boxes  ;  boxes  boxes 

Manchukuo   i  198  :  267  :  32?  j  403  :  a/ 

Kwantung  . .;.  j  662  :  712  !  472  !  535  :  &/ 

United  States   \  44  i  26  \  47  j  60  ■  a/ 

Canada   \  112  ;  128  j  88  •  154  j  a/ 

Others   :  30_J  1?  j  26  ,:  11?  j  a/_ 


Total   :      1,046    :      1,145     :        955    \    1,?64    :  b/l,712 


Compiled  from  official  sources.  Boxes  of  70  pounds, 
a/  Not  available  by  countries,    b/  Preliminary. 


CANADIAN  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 
DUTY  VALUATION   


CANADA:     Record  of  seasonal  advanced  valuation  for  calculating 
duty  on  im-norts  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  1940-41  a/ 


Commodity 

Advanced 
valuation 

;  Date 
:  established 

Date 
'  cancelled 

Region 
affected 

Cents 

per  pound 

Beets  b/ 

1.0 

•Oct.  16 

Feb.  17 

Ontario-Quebec 

Carrots  b/ 

'Nov.  8 

Mar.  24 

'/e stern  Canada 

0.8 

;oct.  16 

Mar .  5 

Ontario -Quebec 

Cabbage  b/ 

:Nov.  8 

Mar .  26 

•Western  Canada 

0.8 

:0ct.  16 

Feb.  17 

Ontario-Quebec 

•Nov.  8 

Mar .  1 

T..re stern  Canada 

Celery 

0.8 

;AUg.  1 

Jan.  30 

Ontario-Quebec 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Department  of  National  Revenue,  Canada. 
Western  Canada  includes  the  Provinces  of  British  Columbia,  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba. 

a/  For  previous  report,  see  issue  of  March  31,  1941,  -cage  448. 
b/  Second  period. 
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LITEST  0  C  ■  K  il  D    A  N  T  M  A  L    P  R  0  D  U-  C  .T  S 

SWEDEN  BEGINS  MEAT  RATIONING  .'  .  . 

All  meat  nroducts  in  Sweden  have  "been  rationed  beginning  iipril  1 
as  the  result  of  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  number  of  animals  slaughtered 
in  recent  months.     The  ration  -per  person  is  fixed  at  17.6  ounces  of  pork 
or  other  mea.t  per  week. 

This  reduced  slaughter  and  conseauent  rationing  .of  meat  are  partly 
the  result  of  recent  action  taken  by  the  Swedish  Government  to  -prevent     ■  • 
excessive  slaughtering.    The  Government  now  controls  the  movement  of 
feedstuffs  and  provides  loans  for  farmers  in  distressed  areas  for  the  pur- 
chase of  hay  and  feed. 

In  the  early  months  of  1940  there  had  been  a  considerable  increase 
in  slaughter  of  hogs,  especially,  owing  to  shortage  of  feedstuffs.  Monthly 
commercial  slaughter  returns  for  1940  show  that  in  the  first  6  months  of 
the  year  the  average  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  monthly  was  135,000  head 
compared  with  128,000  in  the  same  months  of  1939. 


SWEDEN: 

Commercial 

hog  slaughter,  1939  and 

1940 

Month 

1939 

1940 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

January   

123 

128 

February   

113 

146 

March   

139 

140 

April   

130 

164 

May   

134 

126 

June  

130 

110 

July   

133 

126 

August   

138 

107 

September   

112 

86 

October   

130 

97 

November   

138 

104 

December   

156 

128 

Total   

1,576 

1,46? 

American  Consulate, 

Stockholm . 

All  classes  of  livestock  in  Sweden,  except  chickens,  showed 
decreases,  according  to  the  latest  census  taken  as  of  September  16, 
1940,  compared  with  that  of  September  1937.     The  number  of  hogs  was 
enumerated  at  1,235,000,  according  to  the  latest  census,  a  decrease  of 
8.2  percent  conroared  with  1937,  while  ca.ttle  showed  a  decrease  of  3.9 
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percent.     Sheep  and  goats,  the  number  of  which  is  not  very  important  in 
Sweden,  decreased  still  further  by  9.6  percent  and  27.  2  percent,  respec- 
tively, conrpared  with  the  earlier  census,  while  horses  declined  3  percent 
to  538,000  head.    Chickens  numbered  10,728,000  in  September  1940,  which 
was  an  increase  of  2.1  percent  above  1937. 

StfSDM:     Number  of  livestock,  census  of  September  16,  1940 


Classification 

•         Census  of 
[September  15,  1940 

Increase  (.+  )  or 
decrease  (-)  compared 
with  September  1937 

•          I'Tumb  e  r 

Percent 

Cat  tie ,  total 

;           p  44-4  4-96 

-3.9 

Oxen  . 

5  785 

-33,6 

Bulls   

 !  36,499 

+  39.6 

-3.4 

Young  cattle   

 :           504 , 625 

-0.8 

Calve  s 

:            351  613 

-11 .8 

Hog,  total   

 •  1,235,177 

-8.2 

Boars   

 i  4,315 

-16.2 

-6.2 

Other  hogs,  3  months  and 

older:  588,138 

-8.9 

500  923 

-7.8 

* 

-9.6 

Rams   

-7.7 

-13.1 

A  O 

<r4,8 

Goats  and  kids   

 •  4,536 

-27.2 

Horses,  total   

 ;  538,348 

-3.0 

-6.2 

Young   

+10.6 

Chickens,  total   

 :  10,727,678 

+  2.1 

Chickens   

+  0.7 

Pullets   

+  6.2 

Report  from  American  Consulate  at  Stockholm. 
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INDIA  DEVELOPS 

DOMES TIC -CANNING  INDUSTRY  .   .  . 

Responding  to  the  increased  demand  for  canned  food  products  in 
India,  a  commercial  company  has  been  incorporated  under  the  Travancore 
Companies  Regulation  in  that  State,  according  to  information  received 
in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    This  company  has  been 
formed  with  the  object  of  carrying  on  the  industry  of  preserving  and 
canning  perishable  foodstuffs,  storing  them,  and  providing  refrigerated 
transportation  where  necessary.    Meat,  meat  extracts,  and  preparations, 
principally  chicken,  duck,  game,  and  all  other  kinds  of  meat,  fish,  and 
milk,  cream,  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs  are  included.    The  European  war 
has  resulted  in  a  marked  reduction  in  the  importation  of  many  of  these 
commodities . 

Poultry,  game,  and  other  livestock  are  stated  to  be  available  in 
large  quantities  for  canning,  while  the  Arabian  Sea  bordering  Travancore 
and  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  State  are  reported  to  be  very  rich  in 
several  kinds  of  valuable  fish.    Production  of  fresh-water  fish  is 
estimated  at  6,000,000  rupees  ($1,800,000)  and  of  salt-water  fish  at 
6,500,000  rupees  ($2,000,000)  annually.    Fish  to  the  value  of  only 
1,870,000  rupees  ($600,000)  are  exported. 


Canned  and  preserved  food  products  imported  into  India  from  other 
than  Empire  countries  are  subject  to  a  30-percent  ad  valorem  duty.     It  is 
estimated  that  the  newly  established  company  will  be  able  to  sell  its 
products  20  to  30  percent  cheaper  than  imported  products. 


United  States  canned-food  exjjorts  of  animal  origin  to  India  have 
been  relatively  small.     In  1939  and  1940  United  States  canned-meat  exports 
did  not  exceed  20,000  pounds,  the  largest  items  being  canned  pork  and 
sausages.     Canned-milk  exports,  including  condensed,  evaporated,  and  dried 
milk,  totaled  about  2  million  pounds  in  1940,  the  largest  item  consisting 
of  dried  skimmed  milk.     There  have  been  practically  no  exports  of  canned 
butter  and  cheese  to  India  from  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  the  war,  India's  imports  of  condensed  and  -preserved  milk 
averaged  19  million  pounds  for  the  5  years  ended  March  30,  1938.  Only 
7  million  pounds  were  from  Empire  sources  and  of  the  remaining  1°  million 
pounds,  the  Netherlands  and  Denmark  furnished  the  bulk. 

Imports  of  other  dairy  products  into  India,  during  the  same  5  years 
were  relatively  small,  none  exceeding  1  million  pounds.    No  meat  products 
were  reported  as  imported,  other  than  bacon  and  hams,  which  totaled  2 
million  pounds  in  the  5-year  period,  most  of  it  reexported  from  the  United 
Kingdom . 
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EXCHANGE  RATES:    Average  value  in  New  York  of  specified  currencies, 
April  .5,  1941,  with  comparisons  a/ 


Country  : 

Monetary  ! 
unit 

Year  ! 

19  ko 

Month  ■ 

Week  ended 

1979  : 

19^0  : 

19  41  : 

1941 

Mar.  ! 

Mar.  : 

Fe"b.  : 

Mar.  : 

Mar. 22: 

Mar. 29: 

Apr.  5 

Cents  ! 

Cents  : 

Cents  : 

Cents  : 

Cents  : 

Cents  : 

Cents  : 

Cents 

?Q  77  • 

31.23: 

29.77: 

29.77: 

29.77: 

29.77: 

29.77: 

29.77 

ALLS  u  I  ct-X  Xct    V  f  • 

i  U  IXIiU-  •••••« 

373.27: 

299-50: 

321.11: 

321.70: 

321.31: 

721.31: 

721.17 

fJari n 0    "K  /  * 
vcill  J-LLcx     U  /  •  .  .  ■ 

JJUJ.XCl'1  *  *   •  *  1 

8r.iU: 

99.r.S! 

82.88: 

8?,.b9: 

84.98: 

84.90: 

84.91: 

86.59 

Will  lit  v#  ».....« 

OiiCXIXpj  •  V  UwH  1 

6.00: 

16.02: 

6.Jfi! 

5.42 : 

^.  7d  ! 

c;  01  < 
n.  c.  _5  < 

England  h / . . ! 

Pound  ! 

78^.00: 

468.54: 

375.91: 

4Q2.97: 

407.19= 

U03. 20: 

U03.17: 

407.5^ 

Germany. . . . . ! 

•Reichsmark! 

40.02! 

U0. 10: 

to  ..in 

79.97: 

79.96: 

79.96: 

39.95! 

79.95 

Italy. ..."..,! 

Lira  i 

F.04! 

5.26: 

5.05: 

5.04: 

5.O5: 

.  F.05: 

^.Or: 

R.O5 

Japan  

Yen  ! 

!  27.44: 

27.70: 

23.UUJ 

27.44 

,  27.44; 

,  27. 44 

27. 44, 

27.44 

Mexico  

.Peso  

:  18.55 

:  20.03 

:  16.65- 

F.  20.52 

:  20.53 

,  21. Oh 

20.53- 

20.53 

SwSden  

iKrona  

i  27.80 

:  24.13 

:  23.82 

!  27.83 

:  23.82 

:  27.82 

:  27.82 

-  27.83 

Switzerland. 

: Franc  

5  22.68 

:  22.61 

:  22.42 

:  27.22 

:  23.21 

:  27.21 

:  27,21 

.  27.21 

:  :::::•«: 
 ♦  ;  1  1  :  :  :  :  :  

Federal  Reserve  Board. 

a/  Noon  "buying  rates  for  cable  transfers.    Denmark,  France,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Norway'  have  "been  omitted,  as  rates  are  not  at  present  available.    The  last 
average  monthly  quotations  in  1940  were  as  follows:    Denmark,  March,  19.71 
cents;  France,  June,  2.01  cents;  the  Netherlands,  April,  ^7.08  cents;  and 
Norway,  April,  22.71  cents. 

l/  In  addition  to  the  free  rate  there  is  also  a  fixed  official  "buying  rate: 
Australia,  722.80;  Canada,  9O.9I;  and  England,  407.50  cents. 


*  *  *  *  *  *  * 
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Barley: 

Area,  Palestine,  l^U-ig^O.   I+94 

Production,  Palestine.,  I93I+-I9I+O.  1+9  4 
Corn: 
Area,  Argentina, 

1923-39  to  19IJO-U1,   ^96,5+97 

Exports,  Argentina, 

1929-30  to  I9I4O-U1   U97 

Prices,  leading  markets, 

Apr.  5,  19Ul    R01 

Production,  Argentina, 

192S-29  to  I9UO-U1  496,497 

Cotton; 

Consumption,  Egypt,  September- 
January,  1979-^O,19U0-4l   50*+ 

Exports: 

Egypt,  September-January, 

1939-UO,19l+0-l+l   501+ 

World,  August-January, 

192^-24  to  191+0-1+1   RO6-P5OS 

Prices,  Egypt,  Jan. 31,191+1. .  . . . .  ^04 

Stocks,  Egypt,  Jan,3i,l§l+1   ^04 

Supply,  Spain,  February  19I+I  ...  509 
Trade ,  int ernat ional , 
August -January,  19S0-I+I...  SOR-5O8 
Dairy  products,  canning  industry, 

India,  19I+I  -.'   52O 

Exchange  rates,  foreign, 

Apr.  5,  19I+I  . .  521 

Flax,  fiber,  production, 

Peru,  191+0,191+1   509 

Hogs: 

Number,  Sweden,  Sept. l6, 19!-0. .. .  519 
Slaughter, Sweden,  1939,191+0   5I8 

Livestock,  numbers  (census), 

Sweden,  Sept.  l6,19l+0   519 

Mandarins: 

Consumption,  Japan, 

1939-1+0,  I9I+O-I+I   ^16 

Exports,  Japan,  1935-1939...  Sl6,^17 
Production,  Japan,  1925-26  to 

19 1+0-1+1   515 

Trees,  number,  Japan, 

192^-26  to  19^9-1+0  

Utilization,  Japan ,  19  39  - 1+0 , 19 1+0  - 1+1  51 6 
Meat: 

Canning  industry, India,  19I+I....  520 

Rationing, Sweden,  Apr.l,19!+1  5IS 

Oranges: 

Exports  to  Canada,  U.S., 

November  1936-February  19I+I...  514 
Imoort  restrictions,  Canada,  i 

Apr.  1,  19 1+1    51*+  i 


Page 

Hapeseed: 

Area,  Bulgaria,  197I-19U0   5O3 

Production,  Bulgaria, 

19  31 -19 1+0  ,.   5O3 

Rice: 

Area,  British  Malaya, 
1935-^6  to  1939-^0  1+99 

Exports,  British  Malaya, 

1937-October  I9I+O   5OO 

Imports,  British  Malaya, 

1937-October  19I+0   5OO 

Production: 

Argentina,  19 39-40, 19l+0-4l. 1+92 
British  Malaya,  1935-36 

to  1939-1+0  ^93,1+99 

Sesame  seed: 

Area,  India,  1939,191+0   ^02 

Production,  India, 

1939,191+0...   502 

Tobacco: 
Area: 

Bulgaria,  I929-I9I+Q.  '  5IO-5II 

Greece  (fixed),  I9I+O-I9I+I. . . .  511 

Exports,  Greece,  1939,191+0  512 

Market  situation: 

Denmark,  I9U0    ^13 

Greece,  February  I9I+I   512 

Price  regulation,  Bulgaria, 

Mar.  31,191+1..   5II 

Production: 

.•■     Bulgaria,  1929-I9I+0  510,511 

Greece,  1939,191+0..  '  512 

New  Zealand,  I9I+O-I9I+1   513 

Vegetable  oils,  research  program, 

India,  19 1+1    5O2 

Vegetables  ( specified) ,  duty 

valuation,  Canada,  19 1+0-1+1  517 

Wheat: 

Area  .Palestine,  I93I+-19I+O  I+9I+ 

Exports,  Peru,  1930-1939  ^93 

Imports: 

Cuba  (flour),  1938-I9I+O  I+96 

Palestine,  1939   ,  49* 

Peru,  1930-1939...,   I+93 

Prices,  leading  markets, 

Apr.  5,19*a   501 

Production: 

Palestine,  19^4-191)0  494 

Peru,  1930-191+0    1+93 

Shipments: 

Principal  countries, 

Apr.  5,  19 1+1   500 

U.S.  (flour),  to  Puerto  Rico, 
1925-26  to  1939-1+0   1+93 

Utilisation,  Peru, 19 30-1940.  .. .  1+93 


